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FOREWORD 



The development, tlistrtbution, and utilization of curriculum materials on a national basis 
demands accurate information on the acceptability of the materials to teachers, the ultimate users 
of the products. This research study used available data from the Comprehensive Career Education 
Model lo examine relatimiships between selected diffusion factors and the acceptance of the devel- 
oped curriculum units. A brief overview of the project is provided with recommendations for de- 
signing linkages among curriculum development agencies. 

in addition to the authors of the publication, William L. Hull, Randall L. Wells, and Charles 
J. Gross, we wish to acknowledge the assistance of other program staff in the collection of data 
for the study and in the review of early drafts of the report: Lois Harrington, technical assistant; 
and Ralph J. Kester, research specialist. 

We appreciate the scholoariy reviews of the publication by Gary Borich, University of Texas 
at Austin and Trevor G. Howe, Iowa State University. Their contributions have resulted in a more 
complete and readable report. 



Robert E. Taylor 
Director 

The Center for Vocational Education 
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BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 



. Introduction 



Sidney P. Mariand. Jr., during his tenure as Assistant Secnrtary for Education in the U.S. Dc- 
partnieiit «»f Health. Education and Welfare, sparked a quiet revolution in American education. This 
"revoluii«»n" took the form of initiatives in the Office of Education to stimulate career planning for 
youth and adults m primary and si*condary education. This career education movement attempted 
t«> eliminate barriers, real or imagined, to the development of salable skills and other abilities prereq- 
uisite t«» a rewarding and fulfilling life. The implementation of such a concept in American education 
faced rather formidable odds considering the traditional emphasis on academic scholarship in this 
country. The translation of a small part of this movement, the development of the school-based ex- 
ivrimoiital nunlcl of career education, into tangible products with potential for impacting on stu- 
dents in school systems is the subject of this report. 

This study <»l the Office «>f Education initiatives in career education has been delimited to the 
sch(K)l-based model as it developed between September 1971 and Agusut 1973. The research was 
focused on two aspects of the Comprehensive Career Education Model (CCEM): (I) the develop- 
nwnt and use of a temporary system to establish linkages between the prime contractor. The Center 
for Vocational Education (CVE). and six local education agencies who subcontracted to develop and 
test curriculum units, and (2) teacher acceptance of the first forty-five curriculum units that were 
field tested during the 1972-73 school year. 

No attempt has been made to review the literature or provide a comprehensive synthesis of the 
career education movement in this report. Readers interested in a historical perspective are referred 
to Herr's synthesis (1972) of legislation and other conditions that have contributed to increased 
interest in career educaticm. Rather, the intent of this report is to highlight diffusion factors that 
seem to have influenced the development and acceptance of the CCEM curriculum units. 

Statement of the IVoblem 



The t.isk of unifying all of education around a career development theme was pursued by gov- 
ernment .igencies tlirough a variety of means. Funds from the Office of Education for exemplary 
programs were earmarked for career development projects, incentives were built into the piogram to 
encourage states to allocate their share of federal funds to focused, concentrated activities, and four 

t 
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career itcvolopmcnt iiuhIoIs wore iniri;ited by tlie Ntiti«)iKil Institute of EducatioiK Prograiiunatic 
research and developments efforts were hampered by the lack of a clear, concise derinition of career 
education. 

11ie existence of fifty different state systems of education did little to encourage efficient use 
of federal funds to develop and implement career education, c)n the other hand, the fifty different 
hinding sinirccs lor career education stimulated many diverse and unique solutions to the problem of 
implementing career education. 

Some energy was dissipated arguing the merits of different approaches to the development of 
cart*er education. Hie tO|Mc attracted many advocates and some adversaries in our pluralistic so- 
ciety. In some castas only labels of courses may have been changed to accommodate the national 
interest in the career development theme. 

TUc schotd bascd model of career education represented a significant attempt to capstone some 
of the ongi)ing career development efforts in the states. As the project developeU^ it became ncces- 
sary to spend more and more time in the development of materials to assure the teaching of career 
development themes. The procedures used to conduct this development activity and establish link^ 
ages among the ccmtracting agencies are the subjects of rhis report. 

The study of linkages between contracting agencies is important if curriculum materials are to 
be developed efficiently and impact on tai^et groups in an effective manner. Problems associated 
with the definitions of scopes of work, the meeting of time deadlines, and management of personnel 
nmst be solved if education is to have «iia\imum impact on pupils during periods of limited resources. 
One ol the key actors ii: ^Wdevelopmenr and use of curriculum materials is the teacher. She must 
take the output from the development effort and determine if it has value for instructing students, 
riiat is the reason this study used teacher acceptance of the curriculum units developed by the school- 
based mcHlcl as the criterion variable. Ultimately, all aspects of career development projects must im- 
pact on students either in the classroom or in other learning environments. 



Objectives of the Study 



The development t>f career education c urriculum units on a national scale that are usable in 
/oi ,i| education agencies presented a unique opportunity to study diffusion variables from both a 
dcvelopiiienral and product perspective. It was difficult t:> identify specific a priori variables that 
would impact on eurriculum development processes and the acceptability of the curriculum units 
becausi^ the(X:EM project was refocused several times enroute to its objectives. The "ctimprehen- 
sive" model became less extensive as the development tasks became more evident. The two objectives 



^ For example, the NatiiMial Urban League took a very cautious positicm in the promotion of 
career education among black educators. See the Educational Policy Information Center Bulletin, 
Vol. I. No. I, Summer 1^72, 
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for tins study n Ua t this prtjgrcsslve refinement ofCCEM outputs. The first objective is coucli^'d 
in a Ciise study frame «f reference. The second objective is more specifically tarircted on the primary 
prtiducts <if the CXIEM, the curriculum units. 

objective I . To gain insights into the prt)cess of developing curriculum units using a tempo. 

rary system as .1 linking agent from the prime contractor to local education 
agencies. 

i)bjective 2. To ist»late and study selected diffusion factors which had an opportunity to 
influence the acceptance of the CCEM curriculum units. 

The seomd objective used the A»rty-five curriculum unit field test to answer the following questions: 

1. Can the .icceptance t»f the curriculum units be predicted from teacher demographic 
v ariables of race. sex. education level, and years in teaching? 

2. What effect does the degree of curriculum unit revision have on teacher acceptance of the 
unit? 

3. Arc curriculum units that have been developed on site more acceptable to teachers than 
units deveKiped ar another local education ;igency? 

4. Are the career education concepts infusible into regular classroom programs? 
Are the units infusible into the regular curriculum? 

I )id the curriculum units enhance teacher interaction with the class and the community- 
at-large? 

< )ther characterisitcs of the curriculum units were sunimari/ed on the basis of the existence of any 
flagrant bias perceived in the units and the degree of unit-specific in-service traming required. No 
attempt was nude to address the i|uestit»n of unit quality. This research accepted the units in their 
field test form for the analysis of diffusion related questions. 

Career education: Definition 

Career education has yet to achieve a precise and widely accepted definition. However, certain 
dimensions appear to structure most discussions of it. Fundamentally, career education is a movement 
for reform of Anierican education resting upon a positive philosophical commitment to the values of work- 
oriented society.- Developing an appreciation for the dignity and worth of work is an elemental goal 

"Clordtm I. Swanson, "Career Education/' a paper prepared for The Center for Vocational 
Educatitm, September 1971, p. 4. 

3 
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ot career ciliuation. A M-cond majDr ditncnsion is the ii'iitral focus (»f career education. It seelcs to 
intej^rate and direct education around individual Career development. Thus education should become 
an integrated, cumulative series of learning experiences having as its objective "the development of 
knowledge .muI of special and general abilities to help individuals interact with the economic sector.""^ 
A related empli.isis i> the dcternjination that every student shall leave an educational institution with 
a marketable skill. A third dimension is the comprehensiveness of career education. It is a total pro- 
gram f.>r .ill students reg.irdless of their backgrounds or aspirations. Fourthly, c.ireer education re-og- 
ni/es the primacy of the individual in a democratic society. It seeks to help each individual achieve 
incteased p,wer t.) make relevant decisions ak»ut his life and increased skill in the performance of his 
life roles.* Thesi roles arc nc.t limited to the ec.momic sphere. They als.) include the hor.ie, commu- 
nity, avocation.il. .,nd religious aspects of life. Fifthly, career education is an open continuing system 
alKiwiiig nidividuals to leave and enter educational and training programs at any point in their lives. 
Occupational p.itterns change rapidly and in an unpredictable manner in our technologically oriented 
SOI iety. Many individuals desire t.> switch careers in midlife. Career education places a heavy emphasis 
upon ailuir .md c.»ntinuing education. A related dimension is the concern for follow-up programs oper- 
ated by the educational institutions involved in career education. Job placement and continuing pro- 
gram iinpr«»vement through evaluation and feedback must be incorporated into a truly comprehensive 
program focused upon careers. To summarize, career education is an effort to reform the entire spectrum 
of Anu rican education. Its objective is to in.sure that all students will be equipped with the attitudes, 
occupational int\)rmation. marketable skills, and decision-making abilities needed to make appropriate 
career decisions. 



History of the CCEM Project 

Tl.r Comprcia nsiw Career Education M(»del (CCEM) project has been undertaken as one viable 
alternative which dirvctK addresses the probkin of helping students to achieve self-fulfillment in a 
r.-.ilistic. nicasur.ible wa ,. The third report of the National Advisory Council on Vocational Educa- 
ti»»n. july l'>7(). also identified this alternative by callit^ for a complete reform of the American 
educational system t > include c ireer education. The first movement toward actually implementing 
career education in public schools emanated from the U.S. Office of Education (USOE). Commis- 
Moner M.«rland (l'^71) expressed the view that "all educational experiences- curriculum, instruction, 
ctumseling. etc.. should be geared to preparation for economic independence, personal fulfillment, 
and an appreciation for the dignity of work." In this project, the U.S. Office of Education has cho- 
sen to examine the pi»t« ntial of a career-oriented curriculum for making education more relevant for 
tod.iy's young people. 

Early in 1071. the National Center for Educational Research and Development (NCERD). and 
the Bureau of Adult. Vocational and Technical Education (BAVTE) of the U.S. Office of Education 



^'•f-orward f*lan for Career Education Research and Development." a paper prepared by the 
c:.ireer Development Task Force. NIE. April 197 p. ES-2. 

■^Keith (Joldhammer ;Mid Robert E. Taylor. Career lulucation: Perapectiir ami I'romhv, 
Charles Merrill. 1972. 2')U pp. 
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icH)|VMtivvly initiated plans tor a career education model. A decision to establish four independencly 
developed ex|HTiniental models was made by the U.S. Office of Education. These four models would 
create a career-oriented projjram that would be (1 ) schooKbased: (2) employer-based; (3) home/com- 
munity based; and (4) rural/rcsidentiaKbased, 

CVE as Prime ('ontrac tor 

In May 197 1 . 1 he Clenter for Vocational Education at The 0\uo State University submitted a 
proposal to bid for the role of project manager for the school b ised model, Objectives of the pro- 
ject were to develop, test, and install a comprehensive career education system by structuring the 
existing educational program around career education objectives. An initial project grant of $2 mil- 
lion was ;iwarded to The Center for Vocational Education (CVE) on June 15, 1971. Project guide- 
lines issued by USOE stipulated that theCCEM was to be developed in one or more urban or semi- 
urban local education agencies (l.EAs) and that the project was to be implemented through a research 
and engineering effort directed by CVE. 

Selection i>f Sites 

riie U.S. OH ice ot Education outlined the foHowing six-stage process for selection of local cdu 
caticni agency (LEA) project sites for the school-based model: 

1. Identification of LEAs that had pioneered in developing elements of the CCEM; 

2. Collection o\ data on the identified LEAs and selection of the twelve most advanced in 
career education programs; 

3. Oricntatii>n i:f prospective LEAs to the school-based CCEM, to proposed strategies, and to 
tlie LEA selection process; 

4. Solicitation of proposals frcnn LEAs desiring to subcontract as model sites; 

5. LEA visitation by a liSOE review team to verify data and obtain additional information 
about LEA capabilities: and 

(i. Nomination by a review team of two or three LEAs for participation in the progra*Ti. 

In order to secure a list of school districts meeting the established criteria, the USOE contacted its 
regional directors, the BAVTE, and state directors of vocational education. The names of other 
LEAs ili.it had inquired about participating in •^his project were added to this list. 

rhe initial list contained the names of fifty-three school districts as potential LEA project sites, 
riiis number was reduced to thirty-seven in the first screening process. The U.S. Office of Education 
eliminated those districts lacking necessary components. Those located in rural areas also were taken 
tnnn the list since CCEM guidelines specified that participating LEAs must be located in urban or semi- 
urban aiv.is. 
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A NCioiid screening reduced the number of candidates to thirteen districts having the strongest 
and most comprehensive existing programs of career education from kindergarten through twelfth 
grade. Incl» ded in the extensive set of selection criteria were: (1) innovative programs; (2) curricula, 
inciudiiig various vocational and work-related programs; (3) business, industry, and public agency 
coo|H*ration: (4) resources and support activities, such as in-service research and development: and 
(S) district commitment to the project. 

Two visiMtion teams were selected by USOE to visit the twelve LEAs that had submitted pro- 
posals U>r subcontracts. After visiting their assigned sites, the evaluation teams met in Washington. 
!).(!. with reconnnendations for the final selections. On August 9, 1971, USDE selected six sites. 

A meeting was held .September 1 -3, 1 97 1 . at C.'VE with representatives attending from the le- 
lected LEAs. The purpose was for initial subcontracting talks and discussion of staff needs I.EA 
personnel were invited to attend an orientation session at CVE from September 22-24 for an explana- 
tion of the project tasks that lay ahead. 

Documentation of Activities 

One of the requirements imposed on CVE as prime contractor for CCEM was the establishment 
and maintenance of a documentation file. The documentation file was set up to be a very compre- 
hensive filing system that would contain a copy of all records initiated in CCEM project functions in 
addition to other special areas. 

E.ich of the six sites Wus charged with the responsibility of placing in the documentation file 
a record all project activities which took place at that particular site. A copy of each document, 
telephone memo, piece of correspondence, etc., that originated at CVE in Columbus also was placed 
in rhc thn umentation tile. A daily/weekly log was submitted by the site veam director for each site. 
This section of documentation was not kept up to date by all sites. 

Rt>le of Technical Assistance Team 

B.ich LEA site was provided a CVE resident project team to offer technical assistance, on-site 
c<ihMiltati«)n. and to siTve as a direct liaison with CVE. This resident team was identified as the site 
staff, and was headed by a site team directc.r. 

As the main communication link between LEA and CVE. it was necessary for the site team 
director to maintain a good working relationship with the LEA project director and his staff. The 
role of the site team dir -ctor represents the type of marginal role discussed by Havclock ( 197 1) since 
it retjuires him to relate to two different agencies. 

I)eveh)pnK nt of the Career Education Matrix 

Career eduiation has been defined by the CVE CCEM staff and the six LEAs participating 
in the development of the school-based CE model as a "comprehensive program focused on 
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caa'crs."* This (Icfiiiition was opcrationali/ctl through the dcvclopinciit of* a matrix of program 
g<>als/* The matrix tims served as an "operational tool capable of providing a frame t>f reference 
for defining and evaluating curriculum and guidance units necessary for the delivery of career 
educati<»n."' It has provided a means to select those units and evaluate their effectiveness once 
they liave been installed. More»>ver, the matrix has provided a means of articulating effort among 
participating l.EAs and facilitated integration of the CCEM with their LEA programs.** 

The HKitrix was developed using a modified Delphi technique by CVE in ctmjunction with the 
* six l.EAs participating in theCC:EM program.'' A minimum often classroom teachers were re- 
quired to serve on a matrix development committee at each LEA.'*' Authoritative theories of hu- 
man growth and development, curriculum development, guidance, social development, career de- 
velopment, and taxtjuonnes of educational objectives were examined. As a result of this examination, 
eight principal elements i>f OE were identified. These included: career awareness. self-awareness» 
appreciations .ind attitudes, decision-making skills, economic awareness, skill awareness and begin- 
ning compeieiice, enjpjoyability skills, and educational awareness.' ' A matrix of 104 cells was 
developed by arraying each of these eight elenients against thirteen grades, K through twelve. 

IX'velopmenr of the Curriculum Units 

The six local education agencies participating in the development of the school-based model 
represc-med those sites where progress was being njade in career education. Therefore, it was ap- 
propriate to start the unit development activity by screening existing practices in the six LEAs for 
pronnsing units. Units identified as strictly vocational education units or strictly academic units 
were exiluded. Of the approximately I. (MM) in place units in the LEAs. 269 were selected for fur- 
their study. Additional validajtion for the in-place units provided by the LEAs reduced the number 
of potentially usi*ful units to 17*). 

***i>evclopirs Anticipate Making Many Prt>ducts Available .Soon. " D&R Report. Vol. 2. 
No. (..Sept. Oct. 1973, pp. 17-lS. 

'Mbid. p. IH. 

^'iVvolopmental Program C.oals for the Comprehensive Career Education Model: Preliminary 
Edititjn. * The Onter for Vocational Education. The Ohio State University, August 1972, p. 3. 

**lbid. p. 3. 
'^bul. p. 12. 

The Comprehensive Career Education Model. Progress Report," The Center for Vocational 
Etiucation. The Ohio State University, July 1972. 

' '"Developers Anticipate Making Many Products Available Soon." D & R Report, Vol. 2. 
No. 6. Sept. < )« t. 1 973. pp. 1 7 1 K. 
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C!oik iirrotit with the LEA based effort, «i national search of noncommercial career education 
matortais was in progress. The search was subcontracted to tho Palo Alto Educational Systems, Inc. 
(PAES) of Scottsdalc, Arizona. A total of 736 curriculum units were identified in this search. 

Tlic combined total of 1 !> units was subjected to a series of workshops that included partici- 
pants from the six LEAs, CCEM, and CVE. The units were rated according to degree of develop- 
ment, subject area{s) covered, and quality. By mid-February 1972, 105 units had been selected for 
modification and potential installation in the LEAs during the 1972*73 school year Contracts were 
ncgt>ttated with the I.EAs t«> refine and pilot test specific units during the spring and summer months 
This report addresses only the first forty-five units that were developed and field tested. The remain- 
ing u:iits were on a different time table. 

The units began to arrive at CVE in May 1972 following their piK)t test in the LEAs. Each of 
the forty five curriculum units was reviewed by CCEM staff, recycled to the LEA when appropriate « 
and/or assigned to an editorial review board. This board included professional editors from the pub- 
lisher, evaluators from tlie CCEM project, and curriculum developers. They edited the units, keep- 
ing in mind such considerations as length of the lessons for the targeted grade leveK accuracy of 
facts, the existence of sex or race bias, and appropriateness of the resource materials. At the com- 
pletion of this review the units were sent to the Government Printing Office; then they were pack- 
iiged for the field test sites. 

Ccmduct of the Field Test 

The primary purpose of the field tests was to supply data to the project staff to assist with the 
revision of the curriculum units. A secondary purpose was to identify those units that were suffi^ 
cii ntly effective in their first trial to merit further investment by NIE.'"^ The tests were run in the 
winter of 1972 and in the spring of 1973 in a randomly chosen cross-section of twenty-four to thirty- 
six classrooms (for each unit tested) in three or more representative cities. Table A-1 shows the loca- 
tions of the field test for each of the forty-one curriculum units studied. A seventh site. San Diego 
(\iliforiiia. was added due to insufficient availability of classrooms in the other sites to accommodate 
the cv.iUiatioii design. The sites are coded in Table A l to protect the ancmyinity of the data sources. 
*rhc luimbcrs of the sites do not correspond to the order of the letters coded for sites in other tables 
III this report. Likewise the units are coded in a random order. 



' ^^ riiis information was taken from the fourth draft of the field trial report dated May 14, 
1973 prepared by the external evaluator,The Institute for Educational Development. 

' h'hree of the forty-five units were not used in this study because a preliminary version of 
the fieli^ test instrument was used, and the results were not comparable. Teacher respones to one 
unit Wi re not available* 
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Cliuracteristtcsof the Participating Local Education Agencies 



The following brief description of the six local education agency demographics will allow the 
reader to becon«e familiar with the settings that the sites represent. The number of schools and 
students in the project iiuiicate the degree of involvement experienced by each site. No attempt has 
been made to compare sites with each other due to the very limited data on each site. These arc the 
sites where the curriculum units were developed and field tested. 

Site A 

This site is located in an industrial city with a population approaching 85,000. The community 
has been described as being very volatile and one that cannot be manipulated. This industrial com- 
nuiniry is highly oi^ani/ed, with the union having a great deal of control. 

A school board member vote of four-three enabled this site to enter the CCEM project. All 
thirty*five schools in the system are involved in the CX^EM project. The system consists of twenty- 
si*ven elementary schools, six junior high schools, and two high schools. 

Site B 

The second site is a city with a population of about 80,000. The community is strongly sup- 
}>ortive of the work ethic and is extensively involved in education due to its religious and social 
values. Employment in sales, clerical, or skilled work accounts for about 40 percent, blue collar or 
factory work is about 25 percent, and professional or managerial is about 15 percent. 

Tin* school system has all twenty-seven schools involved in the CCEM project. There are twenty 
elcMierirary schools, five junior high schools, and two high schools. 

The student population served is approximately 24,000. The racial proportion is approximately 
80 percent white, 10 percent Mexican-American, and 10 percent other. 

Site C 

The third site is a subdistrict of a city school system. The population of the subdistrict is 
approximately 50,000. The population is highly mobile and the student body has been described 
as i\ racial and ethnic melting pot. 

Factory or blue-collar jobs account for 30 percent employment; sales, clerical, technical, or 
other skilled positions make up another 33 percent. Another 20 percent are on welfare and 10 
percent are OrientaK 
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Site D 

This site is »»iic .Kiininistr.it ivi- artM from n nine arcj district. Tlic population in the area is ')5 
ivnent white, with a minority of 3 percent Mexican A»>»\.i ican ant! those with Spanish surnames. 

Faett»ry or blue collar workers total 40 percent, and the same number are in sales, clerical, tcch« 
nicaU or skilled positions. Managerial jobs account for 8 percent and p'iblic assistance 5 percent. 

The site is not a vocational community, although the area is served by an area vocational center. 
Eight elementary, two junior high schools, and one high school make up the administrative area that 
HTves .ippr»>\iinatcly 5.(Jw() students. More than 9(i percent of the student population are white, and 
ab<nit H percent are Mexican-American and those with Spanish surnames. 

Site E 

This site is h)catcd in a t ity with a population of about 36,(MM» where the work ethic is well es- 
rablisi .hI. Almost half the families are involved in manufacturing. Forty percent arc employed in 
faitoiies i»r »>tlier blue c«»llar jobs, 30 percent are employed in sales, clerical, technical, or skilled 
iK i-upatiuns. and 15 percent are in professional or managerial jobs. Approximately 15 pcrccnt.receive 
public assistance. 

The entire school system is participating in the CCEM project. There arc five cicmcntan' schools, 
one junior high school, and one high school. There are no vocational schools in the district that serves 
appn>\iinately 6.()(i0 students. Seventy percent of the student body arc white and 25 percent are 
black. 

rlu- 1 ommuuity relatii»ns program is typically small town. Schools have had generally good 
support because they build on personal contacts with community leaders ^nd leaders in the commu- 
nity tend to identify with school system personnel. There is a good relationship established with the 
loial press and the comnmnity service clubs. 

Site F 

The sixth site consists of schools located within three of five school areas of a large metropolitan 
city. Tile CXIEM project schools consist of nineteen elementary schools, one junior high school, and 
four high sch.)ols. Of the 15.000 students served by the CCEM project schools, 60 percent arc black 
and approximately 40 percent are white. 

About one third of the families hold factory or blue collar jobs. Fifteen percent occupy sales, 
cleriial. tethnu.il. or skilled jobs, and 15 percent are in professional or managerial positions. 

The site team director reported there was some evidence of a serious racial issue at this loca- 
tion. Additional schools were added to the project for racial balance. 
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CHAPTER II 



METHODOLOGY OF THE STUDY 



Design and Conduct of the Study 



I'lic design t>f this case study was cx post facto in nature with most of the data coming from an 
analysis of dttcunicntary records that were in the form of phone memos, correspondence, and other 
anecdotal records. Relatively unobtrusive observations were necessary in order to minimize the dis- 
ruption that data collection could cause to the project. The researchers had access to the external 
cvaluator of the CCEM project, his evaluative reports, and selected Columbus-based CCEM staff mem- 
bers. The documentary data came from records extending through a fourteen month perioa beginning 
.September 3, 1971. 

A si*( ond phase of this case study examined teacher responses to questions measuring their 
acceptance of the CCEM curriculum units. The researchers wrote items for the teacher questionnaire 
used to evaluate the acceptance of the CCEM curriculum units. This dependent variable of teacher 
acceptance w.4s used to answer the following question: Do curriculum units developed on the site of 
a local educatitMi agency gain greater acceptance than units developed by local education agencies ex- 
ternal to the site? 

The research team was made up of members of the Diffusion Strategies Program. This is 
one the Hve program areas in the Research and Development Operations Division at The Center 
ior Vocational Education. The Comprehensive Career Education Model project is directed from 
another division within CVE. 

The relationship that existed between the research team and the project team was simply one 
of collaboration on a research endeavor. The CCEM staff provided the documentafion and the dif- 
fusion research team analyzed the data and wrote this report. The CCEM documentation provided a 
means for studying significant project events in the implementation of a complex innovation. 

Additional data has been made available to the project team by the external evaluation contrac- 
tt>r for CCEM. The Institute for Educational Development (lED). The proposal submitted by I ED 
was desijined t»» enable I ED to conduct the summative evaluation without duplicating the efforts of 
the internal staff in conducting formative evaluation. Several tasks were outlined by lED to be ac- 
complished throughout the pr«>ject. Reports were published upon completion of tasks and made 
available ti)CCEM project personnel. 
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1'lic fitllowhigCCEM project reports and docuiuents were utilized in the collection and analysis 
of site data: 

t. Pr«)files oFCCEM locations, April 14, 1972- One in a series o( three reports prepared by 
The Institute for Educi>tional IX'velopinent (in-house study by CCEM external evaluator); 

2. A c:oniprehensive Career Education Model, Interim llvp«>rt, March 2. 1972- An interim 
report prepared by CCEM staff for IISDE: 

.V Attitudes Toward Cireer Education. February 1 5, 1 972 A rep«)rt prepared by lED: 

4. Developmental Program Goals ♦ Comprehensive Career Education Model, August 1972- 
A report prepared by The Center and Westlnghouse Learning Corporation for USOE; and 

5. I he Comprehensive Career Education Model, Progress Report, July 1972- A progress re- 
pt>rt prepared by The Center for USOE. 

rile Diffusion Program staff also had access to direct information from the external evaluator 
.IS an »>bserver of CVE and all six project sites. No data collection e.g., interviews with site team dir- 
ectors, occurred on any of the local education agency sites. Researchers did not want to jeopardize 
relationships with the LEAs or confuse channels of communication with local personnel. The very 
limited budget for the research also constrained staff travel. 

Site data on the teacher evaluation of CCEM developed curriculum units were collected by the 
cxterniii evaluator. CC^EM staff provided this information to the authors of this report. Diffusion re- 
searchers had an opportunity to suggest items for measuring diffusion variables to the external evalu- 
ator. Several v\ the suggested items were used; they formed the basis of the measurement o( the 
dependent variable ot teaeher acceptance of the curriculum units. (See the next section on instrumen- 
tation tar more information o'.i the dependent variable.) 

Diffusion researchers were provided access to documents by members of the CCEM staff. Rec- 
ords oJ site team directors' Daily/Weekly Logs (which included space f«)r lists of inhibiting and facil- 
itating activities oeeurring on site) were reviewed. These specific entries wer.? placed with others fron» 
correspondence, tiffice and telephone memos, etc. to form critical incidents that described develop- 
ment and implementation activities within the sites. 

The Diffusion Staff was interested in such things as the patterns and effectiveness of cominuni- 
catioii, the working relationships required by the type of temporary strategy system being used, the 
coiit-t-rns of project staff for proper facilities and equipment, the attitudes registered by students, 
LEA staH and ioinmunity. staff development requirements, and funding problems. The diffusion 
resi-.in li st.iff lo«>ked for incidents that were unique to a particular site as well as those that were 
coininon eoiuerns iu ross the sites. 

Significant incidents were recorded concerning the communication processes utilized by project 
staff. ri l.itit»nsliips that existed both at the site and with CVE, funding, and other operational matters. 

12 
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Datii on I Dininuiiity relations* the student population* Hchool staffs school calendar* and community 
deniographtcs were examined. The section of this report on characteristics of the LEAs contains 
iiifoniMtion on school and community demographics. 

The i ondui t of the field test of the curriculum units was in the hands of the external cvaluator 
of the CCEM project. A field test was designed that allowed data collection and comparisons on the 
units at the student and teacher levels. Much of the data collected was designed for revision of the 
units after the field test. Diffusion researchers were interested in teacher responses only since quality 
of the curriculum unit was a variable outside the scope of work for this study. 

Although theCCEM project was funded in mid*1971Jt required time to recruit staff andestab^ 
lish communications with appropriate individuals at CVE and LEA project staff. Therefore, docu* 
mentation records for a fourteen month period were searched beginning September 3, 1971. The 
s;nnptc of incidents from this fourteen month period in the history of CCEM should have provided 
the optimum opportunity for observing interactions between the LEAs and CVE. The career educa- 
tion matrix was developed and much of the curriculum unit development was initiated during this 
period. Tlie time frame for this research e.g.. the actual recording of incidents from documentation^ 
occurred during 1973. All of the forty^me units used in this study of unit acceptance among teach- 
ers were field tested during the 1972-73 school year. Data on these units did not become available 
until the fall of 1973. Diffusion researchers intended to use forty^five curriculum units for this study. 
However, three of the units were evaluated with a preliminary version of the field test instrument 
which did not yield results that could be compared with other units. Teacher responses to the field 
test mstrument for one unit were not available. 

The diffusiiM) researchers recorded incidents from the documentation that were consistent 
with a conceptual framework for the diffusion of innovations^^ developed earlier in the program. 
This framework and the experience of the reseasrchers were the only guidelines used in selecting 
incidents to record. An attempt was made to select incidents that could be characterized as ''typicar* 
ot interactions that took place among the contractors. Three staff members were used to record in* 
ctdonts; their experience in diffusion research ranged from one and a half years to six months. 



Development of instrumentation 

Very little instrumentation was used to record incidents critical to the discussion of a tempo- 
rary system as a strategy for linking a prime contractor with LEAs for the purpose of developing 
curriculum units. A form was developed which allowed incidents to be recorded by sender of the 
mess^ige, receiver of the message* the<iate« and the setting. The researchers were responsible for 
selecting incidents deemed to be typical of the content in the documentation. 



*'*William L. HulK Kalph J. Kester. and William B. Martin* A Conceptual Framework for the 
Diffusion of Innovations in Vocaticmal and Technical Education ^ Columbus^ The Center for Voca- 
tional Education* The Ohio State University. March 1973. 
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riii* i|iiestu)iui;iire luailcil to the tcacliers ticld testing tlie forty (Mie turricuiutii units w«iscievel* 
t>|H'd In ilie external evaluator in eoopcration with thoCOEM internal evaluation staff. Diffusion 
resean hers suhuiitteil items lor this instrument* Appendix U contains a list of the items used to 
uuMsuri* teai her acieptann* of the eurriculuni units in the study. A teacher could respond to mw 
item without necessarily responding t«> another in the same manner. For example, a teacher could 
he willing reach a unit again hut k* unwilling to recommend it to another teacher. 1'he items 
were ciuUil w ith the nmst positive response as one and the other responses in correspondingly higher 
numheis. VUw yielded a dependent score of teacher acceptance with favorahle attitudes indicated 
as the lower scores. 

rhis measure of teacher attitudes (acceptance of the units) differs fn>m the measure t>f teacher 
attitudes used hy the external evaluator in one respect: item numher 5^^ **Before teaching this unit, 
how did y«ui feel ahout the desirahility and/or feasibility of introducing career education ctmcepts 
t«> your students?** was not usi^d by diffusion researchers. The rationale for the deletion of this item 
hinges on the diffusion researcher\ use of teacher acceptance as a measure of the effects of the field 
test raiher than an attitude of the teacher before she participated in the field test. The levels of the 
tVonhacirs alphas (the measure of internal consistency) f«>r the teacher acceptance variable in Table 
A -2 slu>ws a range, except f«>r one unit, of from .K2 to .97 for the ftirty-oiie units tested. ' ^ These 
alphas estimate reliabilities at relatively acceptable levels: they compare fav«>rably with comparable 
internal c«Misisteiu y estimates cmuputed by the external evaluator. 

Analyses of the Data 

rhis section of the rep«>rt is limited to the statistical analyses conducted on the forty one 
cutrii ulum units evaluated during the field tests. Procedures used to pnaess critical incidents from 
documeiuatioii were described earlier in this chapter. 

\\ was necessary ti) analy/e teacher acceptance of the curriculum units on a unit by unit basis 
since c.u h unit was taught independently hy individual teachers. See Table A 1 for the distributicm 
III ti acheis responding to the field test instruinetit hy field test site. In every case at least three dif- 
tcrcnt licid sites were used to test the unit. A minimum «>f thirty classrooms were used as an obiec* 
live h»r x\%v ticW ii'st ot each unit.'" This pniccduri' placed a loiiscrvativi' bias in these data and 
iiure.iscd toiit'idiiue ni the results. 

Tlie teaelu r denn)j;rapliies were ei>ded as follows: Education level ( 1 - some college. 2 - bache- 
lors. S - uiasters. 4 = doct»)rate. 5 = wther); race ( I - white, 2 « black and other): sex ( 1 = female. 



' ■^F or turtlier information the reader is referred to Lee J. Cronbach. "Co efficient Alpha and 
the Internal Structure «>f Tests." Psyih«>mctrika. Vol. |r». 1951, pp. 297 334. 

'^'Additu.nal intorniation on the field test of each unit can he obtained from the technical re- 
port produced hy the Institute tor Educational Development. 
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2 - iiKilol; .iiui yiMrs in iiMi liing ( I - 1 year* 2^ \1 years, 3 « .V5 years. 4 10 years, 5*1115 
years, ami fi 1 5^ years), Kelatioiishtps Jitiong te.iclier deiiu^grapliies .nul ateeptanee of ilie i ur 
rieitluMt tinit were stiulied via regression analysis using individual teachers ilie uint of uieasure. 
Analysis nt varianee tesis were uhhI when the field test teacher responses could be groU|H'd within 
sites III form an analysis unit. Their mean score became the unit of measure, A thi square statmie 
was used to estiinate the t>robabilitv of random resnonscs to questions on the infusibility of the 
inrriiuluni units on teacher interactimi with the class and the community. (Sec Appendix C for 
thesi- i|Ui stitMis as they appeared in the instrument.) The chi square was computed for each unit be- 
lause the units were developed and taught independently. To estimate the probability of a random 
distributitm «>f responses across all units, a ^ statistic was used J ^ The computations for the sta- 
tistic are ( cmtained in Appendix A, The results for the questions were significant* 

Limitations of the Data 

The reader should recogni/e that observations drawn from these field test data may not gen- 
eiali/e for sites that have unt engaged in a career eduiatiim development effort. The six LEAs 
participatmg m the study were not "typical** adoption sites for career education products. They 
were sele% ted because of t>ngoing deveh>pnient activities in the area of career education. The field 
tests, with the exception n( a seventh site, were conducted in the same LEAs that developed the 
curriculum units. This aHowed the diffusion researchers to study the NIH (Not Invented Here) syn- 
drome J** however, it posed seiious problems for the application of the fnidings to other sites, par- 
ti( ularly those sites viewed by developers and othe rs as u^^rs of externally devch>ped curriculum 
products. The LEAs participating in this project received funds and rechnical assistance via work 
agreements that are not typical of current c urriculum development practices, 

Likewise, tlie units tested du not represent a '*knowii quantity'' relative to career education, 
*rable 4 .irrays the curriculum units by elements «)f the career education matrix and grade level, but 
many td ilie units contani iiistructicnial objectives that tmpaci un two or more elements of the matrix* 
iKers of these research findings should go slow in applying these results to varied situations because 
ot the many unknown variables which can intervene upon the use of curriculum units in varied 
si*t tings, 

f-inaily, there are many ccmditions inherent in the field test data that exi&t as artifacts of the 
field trials themselves. The researchers had no control over the availability of resource kits, the 
timing of the units as they were delivered to the teachers, or the sequencing of the units taught by 
a given teat her. To the degree these pnd^leiiis influenced the attitudes of the teachers towards career 



C. Kadhakrishna Kao, Advanced Statistical Methods in Biometric Research. Hafner Publishmg 
Company, l)arien,(rr, pp. 217 21 H, 

iTcqucntly miiovatitms may be rejected because they were not deveh)ped by the persons 
expected to use thenu 
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aUu .III! Ml ill goiuiiil .iiu) the uiiiis m p.iiMiul.ii . clu- tiiiilin|»\ ol' iliis st\u\\ winiU Imvi- Kw i Ntciii.il 
\.iiKtii\ . Ni'wrilu K ss. this iiititiiii.itinii shuutil lu- UM'tiil to pl.iiiiu is ul li* Id li sts lor an rimluin 
iiMton.its Ih'i.uiv It I. Ill Iv .issniiu'd tlu' .ittitiulos rcllci tod in tlu* to.u lici lospimn's ;iri- .ucurjti' lor 
tins \tud\ Hi'.ukrs .m ii iniiulid i>l tlu* niiiiiy iiitonu tioiis .iiiitMi); tlic v.iri.ibKs tlnit were not studied 
dirot tly .nid tlu- potviiti.il ditl'unlty ol possiMy not iiic.isnring all of tlu- iinptiri.nit v.iriiiUK's rliat 
influoiui'd the tc.K Iters' .ittiMides. 

riu- d.it.i base for the lasc study represented a record that has been sytitliesi/ed and reported 
ilirouj»h M'vi ral pmjeet persoinu l b. lore bee.nniiij; part id' the liles. For example, if the I.EA staff 
development eoordiiiator encountered a problem, it was reported to the LEA project director. Fre- 
i{ueiitly it was relayed ti» the site team director and t»» the proper person at CVE in Culutnbus. In 
.ulditioii. items sueli as telephone memos represented an interpretation by tbe person docuiiientiiig 
the 1 oiiversatiim. Most id the site data eatiie to C:VE from the site team director. He was tbe one 
who filed the Oaily/Weekly I.oj»n lor the site. Site team directt»rs differed «»n the type and amount 
i»t data reported or recorded in documentation. .Some were dissatisfied with the reporting system 
and then entries to doeumentatitui were irregular. 

Iiiform.iiion rep«»rteil from the sites Kicked uniformity. Part of this discrepancy c»>uld have 
been due i«> the i lioice «»f data each site team diret tor placed in documentation. Another reaM»n 
lor tliiNtlilfeieiu e was tli.ii the site settings were not comparable and therefore would not report 
the s.Miie incidents. 

rhe site team director .ind other project personnel could have viewed tbe reporting activity as 
an opportunity to register complaints or to compliment the project efforts. Perhaps some of the 
records were based on what the site team directi>r felt CVE wanted to hear frtmi the site. 

Intonnatum on the teachers* .uceptance «>f theCCEM curriculum units was taken fr«»in cards 
( oniaiiiiiig lield test dat.i. This was the same data base used by the external cvaluator in generating 
Ins rejvirtstif the curriiuluiii unit field tests. 

An attempt has been iii.ule by the authors to maintain aiionyinitv of the field test sites when 
ever d.ita vi.re pieseiited. riiis mndition was extended to identification of curriculum units and the 
loimiieiits taken Iroin doi uiiieiitatitMi. This limitation im the data did not inhibit this case study 
iiioile of iiupiirv. I'he small number ol devel»)pmeiit and field test sites w»>uld not haw allowed com- 
p.iris.ins aimmg sites wuli anv meanmglul degree .>f reliability. Tlierelore. the sites were described 
biu fly III the section on the history of the CCBM pr«>jeci and the only individual demographics were 
.tssoi iated with the measure «»f teacher acceptance «»f tlie curriculum units. 
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CHAPTER III 



A TEMPORARY SYSTEM AS 
A UNKING AGENCY 

A tciiipoMry system was cstaWislicd hctwcon oacli I.EA site iiiui The Center as the strategy for 
the researih, devel«>pinetit. .iiul iinpleiiientation of'CX:EM. This interorgani/ational arrangement 
MTved as a hnk between eaeh I.EA client system and The Center. This type uf linker model was 
explained by Maveloek ( I »>7 1 ); likewise he also discussed the marginal nature of linkers as they trans- 
late the goaK and values of one svstem to another. 

E.K h LEA site was provided a CVE resident project team to offer technical assistance, on-site 
c«insult.iti«»n. and direction as needed t»> solve individual LEA problems in achieving a comprchen- 
sive can er education prcjgram. This resident team was identified as the site staff and was headed by 
a site team director, c )thi r staff members sometimes included research, evaluation, and curriculum 
specialists. 

In addition tt> the site team, there was an LEA staff headed by a project director. Again. 
iiLikeup of the st.iff reflects the major work functions that were established for the project. These 
were Project Management. Project Systems Coordination and Documentation. Curriculum, Career 
Pri paratitMi. Guidance and Placement. Support Systems, Ct^mmunity Development, In-Service, and 
Evaluation. 

The site team director also served as a direct liaison with CVE. As a linking point for commun- 
ications, it was necessary lor the site team director to maintain good working relationships with the 
LEA project team. The site team director answered directly to CVE and filed a daily/weekly log 
which described project activities at that particular site. Due to this linking role, a great amount of 
the documentation was fr«>iii the site team director. 

Various degrees »>f cooperation occurred at each of the six sites. One site team director had 
no problem with local ei.ntrol. while another decided to "work for the LEA project director." Most 
ol the site teams tended t»> identify with the LEA rather than CVE. 

Role Dennitton and Maintenance 

Prob.ibly tlie single most important issue surrounding the iinpieineiitatioii of the Comprehen- 
sive c:.ireer Fdui ation Model was the definition of the roles played by the site team director and the 
LEA pr«>|eit director. These rw«» individuals were forced to interface in a niatuier most beneficial to 
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the project. Tlie opportunities for personality conflicts and overlap of respoiiHibilities were great. 
Mtiny rei)iiests were made to (*VE to clarify tlie domain of tlie site team director and the LEA pro* 
ject directttr. This problem generated great concern in one site where the LEA project director was 
named at the last minute to head the LEA project team. Interest in the project was affected by the 
other respotisibilities assigned to this person by the LEA. One site team director reported, 'There 
are at least three of the site tean; directors who are experiencing serious degrees of frustration in the 
playing of their roles of liaiscm between LEA sites and CVE. Reasons for this range from rather 
routine operational problems to serious individual philosophical differences/* 

The differences that existed between some of the site team directors and LEA project directors 
were accented by ( 1 ) the distance between the Columbus>based CVE organization and the local edu* 
cation agencies, and (2) the desire for autonomy experienced by prc^fessionals accountable to local 
publics. In some cases, the CCEM project was only one of several federally funded programs ongoing 
in the scliool district. The site team directors experienced all of the problems associated with the 
knowledge linker roles identiried by Havelock (1969, p. 7 --8): marginality, serving two masters, 
knowing the needs, over-isolation, and structural redundancy. The physical proximity of the site 
team director » who filled a temporary position, made it easy for him to identify with local priorities. 
The members of the CVE site team were perceived as ''members of the team*' in the LEA site. On 
the other hand, time and money tended to limit the amount of coordination that could take place 
between (A>lumbus and rhe Held sites. Site team members were expected to function on*site; they 
were to use the telephone and the mail for coordination purposes. The mail resulted in time delays 
and the system of documentation for phone conversation became burdensome. The dynamic time 
lines and changes in responsibilities for positions in Columbus and at LEAs made it difficult to always 
direct a ifuestion to the appropriate individual. 

Operationalixing the responsibilities of the LEAs presented difficult coordination problems. The 
diversity of influences on the LEA made each site unique. For examp^«\ state law at one site prohib* 
ited administering attitude inventories with socioeconomic indicatots r i students or community mem* 
bcTs. Personnel at another site did administer the instrument to a select group of students whose par- 
ents gave permission even though they had objections to some of the questions. The variations in site 
settings mentioned in Chapter I indicate great differences among the LEAs. Some LEA project direc- 
tors had to clear actions through several more layers of bureaucracy than others. Implementing the 
(X?EM project seemed to run into greatest difficulty whenever teachers were needed. Project activities 
ran into some ditYiculties in one site when the superintendent and his assistant both opposed taking 
ti iithers from classes for twenty days to work cm the matrix committee. This situation was corrected 
when twt> groups of ten teachers were rotated for the required time. Special arrangements had to be 
established at another site for teacher involvement. During teacher negotiations an addendum to the 
teacher's contract was necessary calling for two weeks* time for training prior to implementing CCEM. 

These ccHiiinents highlight the need to define role responsibilities of the contracting agencies at 
the time the agreement is made. Obviously, every detail cannot be anticipated, but an understanding 
of the functions to be performed by the age;ieics and staffs which support a temporary system is 
essential. ^ 
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Technical Assistance 



*I1k' tcclniK i}l iissi.stiincc provided by CVE to the LEAs and vice versii was limited by the nature 
and sco|H' of the .staff roles in the temporary sy.stein. Flexibility in operating procedures was allowed 
by CVE on sites. For example, in-service education programs for teachers using the curriculum units 
varied fn»m site to site. Always, the sites were constrained by lack of lead time and money. Witness 
the comment of one site team director, "|There is a| need for careful training of staff, but we haven't 
time, maybe it's tiM> little expertise." The sites were treated differently by CVE in the amount and 
scope of work allowed in additional subcontracts. This allowed sites with unique expertise to make 
addititmal contributions to the CX'EM project. 

Reports on the qu.tlity of consultaticm provided to the sites by temporary systems staff person- 
nel and others varied. Dne site reported their workshop consultants thus far had not been very good, 
while others felt the voiiNultants had done a Tnie job. 

c:enerally. the LEA sites responded very well to the need for physical space and other resources 
rei|uired by the tempor.iry systems team. Nothing appeared in documentation which expressed a dis- 
sati.sf.K tioii with the facilities that were provided. An entire elementary school facility was allocated 
to the CCEM project by one school district. Equipment appeared to be a greater problem than hous- 
ing. At least «)ne site team director felt his sense of ur^ncy was not shared by LEA colleagues. 

*rhc .short time frame fi>r the C:CEM project caused problems in staffmg and planning. Frequently 
tcMi|H>rary .systems teams started negotiated scopes of work without having all positions filled. Plans 
had t«» Ik- made for activities to be conducted within unrealistic time frames. The following comment 
is (r{>m .site personnel: *'We have found it impossible to project a time schedule that would appear 
tt> Ik* re.ist>nable. I personally continue to have problems by deadlines. Everyone sets them, but most 
seem to be unreal and most are n«>t met. The result is they tend to be ignored." Not infrequently, mis- 
sing the time deadline placed project activities out of phase with school year schedules. Part of the 
proliiem seemed ti> be caused by the slowness in the mail delivery system. CVE requested a form from 
one site which claimed it had been sent twt> weeks prior to the request. Allocations for September 
were the form and were desperately needed. Another incident reported units mailed from CVE 
h.id not reached the LEA in seven days. 



Endorsement by School Officials 

Throughout the CCEM pr«>jeci, school officials exhibited commitment to the success of the 
project. This was particularly true of interactions ihey had with community groups. One site team 
director reported the "Board of Education is solidly in favor of caieer education." Most of the sites 
develo|K'd first-cla.ss materials for use as public information. The sites developed a tape presentation 
on career education, career education expositions, brochures, new.<;paper and journal articles, and a 
film on career education. 
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(loininitiiicnt to the CCEM project extended to other agencies in many of the states. State 
funds were channeled into the project sites for such prescribed activities as evaluation « job placement* 
computer ^issisted guidance* and teacher education. This additicmal state funding varied among sites« 
with one receiving as much as The State I Apartment staff was a^ported to be helpful to 

one site in giiining significant theoretical knowledge of elementary grade ^'exploration potential* 
('olleg<*s and universities within the six states were instrumental in developing and teaching courses 
in career educaticnu At the end of a two-week course in one state university « there was an interest 
expressed to be involved in future activities relating to career education. 



Summary 



The ccnnplexity of the innovation being developed by CVE and the diversity of staff and com- 
nuniity settings present among the LEAs presented a rather formidable challenge to the temporary 
system designed to develop the curriculum units* The site settings varied from one where a strong 
work ethic brought about cooperation to another site that has been described as highly volatile, 
cannot be manipulated, and requia^d a ''hard sell job.*^ Career Education deals with underlying 
educ;iiional and social issues frequently involving questions of values* This tended to encourage 
various exhibitions of resistance or cooperation by representative groups of varying persuasions. 
('tMnnumication« always a problem in large bureaucratic organizations, was difficult due to the un* 
realistic time deadlines imd the complexity of the tasks to be completed. 

< ^n the other hand, support for career education was evident in each of the LEAs and their com- 
nuinities. Resistance to project activities could usually be traced to short time frames, miscomnmni- 
cation, tir pressing work toads. Staff* facilities* supplies, and equipment were generally adequate at 
must sites. Funding arrmgemcnts sometimes presi*nted problems whenever thore were delays in 
planning^ budgeting, and allocating funds. 

Agencies planning linking strategics for bringing about the utilization of curriculum units should 
bi- ;idvived of the need for strict role derniition and follow-up supervision to ''make the system work.** 
When ji tivities are not completed cm schedule, supervisors need to determine ''probable cause" and 
remedy the situation as soon as possible. Technical assistance with specialized tasks such asevalu- 
atitni or in scTvice education can be very beneficial to a project, but it must be administered judi- 
ciiUisly iilier pt»sitive intcrpcrst»nal relations have been established among team members and between 
linking iigencies. There is always a need for endorsement of project activities by school officials* 
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CHAPTER IV 



TRANSPORTABILITY OF 
CURRICULUM UNITS 

C:liaracteristics of Respondents and Curriculum Units 

Any director of a nationwide project to develop curriculum units must be sensitive to the 
ability of those units to be used by teachers and others under varying conditions. Constraints such 
as time, teacher knowledge of the subject, and funds to supplement the units with student experi- 
ences outside of the classroom are examples of constraints that sometimes limit the effectiveness 
of developed curriculum units. 

This study of the CC:EM curriculum units was limited to the forty-five units that were field 
tested during I*)72-1973. This field test included approximately thirty classrooms for each of the 
forty-five units. The classrooms were scattered throughout seven local education agencies. Six of 
the seven agencies were involved in the development of the units, but no teacher involved in the 
deveittpnicnt of a unit was asked to field test the same unit. The seventh LEA was secured to com- 
plete the requirements for the evaluation design. The teachers came from a variety of backgrounds. 
Tables I and 2 describe the demographic characteristics of the teachers who taught the units and 
resptmded to the field test evaluation instrument. Most of the teachers were white females with a 
bachelt>r\ degiee and less than three years of teaching experience. Females outnumbered males by 
.1 ratit* t»f XH to 1. Blacks accounted for most of the persons of minority races. A few American 
Indians. Mexican- Americans, and Orientals were represented. Table A-1 in Appendix A illustrates 
the distribution of the teachers among local education agencies. In no instance were the field tests 
t»f a unit equally distributed among the local education agencies. The local education agency and the 
curricuhfn units are not identified by name in an effort to maintain the anonymity of respondents.'^ 

The original intent of the CCEM project was to provide a "capstone" to career deveh)pment 
activities already in progress among the local education agencies selected to participate in this cur- 
riculum development activity. As the project progressed, the need for new curriculum materials be- 
came evident. This need is observable in Table 4 which shows a distribution of the curriculum units 
by grade levels and elements of the career education matrix. Additional units, beyond the forty-five, 
were developed but this report is limited to the first forty-five units developed by the CCEM project. 
Actually, only forty-one units were studied due to two problems: ( 1 ) a preliminary version of the 



Additional inforni.ition for each unit can be obtained from the field trial report produced 
by The Institute for Educational Development. 52 Vanderbilt Av/nuc.. New York, N i. 
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Table 1 



Distribution of Respondents 
bv Sox iiiui Riiie 



Sex 



K«cc 


Female 


Male 


Total 


White 


477 


139 


616 


Black and Dtlier^ 


2K4 


55 


339 


TOTAL 


7f>1 


194 


955 



^weiicy*iiiiie respondents failed to indicate sex. 



Table 2 

Distribution of Respondents by Education Level 
and Years of Teaching Experience^ 

Education Level 



Years of 



IVacliing Baclielor*s Degree Master's Doctor's Degree 



Expt riei ce 


or Below 


Degree 


or Above 


Total 


less than 1 


175 


2 




177 


1 2 


237 


2 


4 


243 


3 5 


162 


30 


4 


196 


6 10 


113 


35 


3 


151 


It 15 


48 


27 


1 


76 


15 or iiioro 


41 


46 


8 


95 


roTAi. 


77ft 


142 


20 


938 


••f-orty six pcrsfins {'iiiled to indicate years of teaching 


experience. 
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Tabic 3 

List of Curriculum Units by Title 



Number Title 



<• A Study of Forestry and Related Careers 

t! 4 (Careers in Technology 

tM K How are Creecing Cards Created ? 

C 23A Preparing for Career Decisions 

C''2(i Introduction to Measurement 

C-27 Watching and Wondering 

C 2M Basic Measurement and Related Careers 

C 29 Just Me 

C'-33 Length and Area: Concepts^ Skills, Tools and Workers 

C-.W Volume Measurement and Its Application to Work 

C-3H Your Attitude is Showing 

C%V> Social and Biological Awareness and Development During Adolescence 

C-4!> Understanding Self 

C'-S 1 - 1 IXweloping Locomotor Skills 

C-5 1 -2 Physical Fitness Preparation for the World of Work 

C-52 Makine Toys Through Teamwork 

C-53- 1 Here We Go 'Round the Discovery Course: Developing Psychomotor Skills 

C-53-2 I nterpretive Movement 

C-54 Economic Education Grade 2 

C-57 Economic Education Grade 3 

C-59 Careers in Art 

C-6l Career Exploration in the Life Science 

C--f»2 Career ExpKiration in the Earth Sciences 

C'(%} C^areer ExpKiration in the Physical Sciences 

C (i4 Your Health and Your Jobs 

Child Development 

(^73A Career Exportation: Education Cluster 

C**7f> Economic Education Grade 1 

^('•76 Becoming Aware of Needs and Responsibilities 

C 77 Exploruig the World of Work 

(N7K Attitudes and Task Completion 

C 7V School Skills: Now and Later 

C H4 Career Education through Industrial Arts 

C-85 Career Expkiration through Mathematics 

C-K6 Math and the Economy 

C-K7 Money Management 

C91 Workers Around Us 

C-94 Activities, Roles and Occupations 

C-95 The Service Station 

C-96 Community Workers 

C 98 The Supermarket 



'Unit not pLiccd in Career Education Elements Matrix. 

(Career Education curriculum unit titles and placement in Career Education Elements Matrix taken 
from: ^^Career Education Cairriculum Materials. Preliminary Products List/' Columbus; The Center 
for Vocational Education/rhe Ohio State University. August 30, 1973) 
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cviiluiitioii iiiKtrumcnt was used on three units; the resuhs were not usable because the questions were 
different fnm the other units, and (2) the teacher responses to a fourth unit were not available. 

The unit titles arc listed in Table 3. Each unit was written to encourage' student performance 
particular objectives. The objectives, and subsi>i)ueiitly the units, have been placed in a matrix. 
Table 4, of career education elements by CCEM staff members. In practice, the units were developed 
at different local education agency sites by teachers with varying perspectives and skills. Thus, the 
units luMr no particular relationship to one another. This is the reason a unit, such as unit number 
C contains objectives that build student performance capabilities in more than one clement of 
the career education matrix. The objectives in the units, as with the elements of the career education 
matrix, are not mutually exclusive. The units should not be perceived as "validating** specific parts 
of cIk' career education matrix. 



Demographics Associated with Teacher Acceptance 

This study of the diffusion factors associated with the development and acceptance of the 
CX:EM curriculum units does not address the question of quality of the units. Undoubtedly many 
factors induenccd the teacher acceptance of the curriculum units, e.g., the time of year the units 
were taught, the availability of resource kits to the teacher, and the sequence of the experimental 
unit with other units (career education or otherwise) taught by the teacher. These variables are con- 
sidered artifacts «»f this particular field trial endeavor and they are not addressed in this study of 
diffusion factors. An attempt has been made to assign the variation present in the dependent measure 
«»l teacher acceptance «»f the curriculum units to demographic variables of educational level, race, sex, 
anil teaching experience. Also, additional diffusion variables have been isolated for study: the degree 
of unit revision required: the effect of developing the unit on site; the infusibility of the career educa- 
ti<in concepts and units: the need for unit specific in-service training; and the extent of interaction 
among the teacher, the class, and the community resulting from teaching the unit. All data are per- 
ceptual in nature: data analyzed are the responses of teachers who taught the units. 

Education level appears to be the demographic variable most associated with race, sex, and 
years in teaching. Table 5 shows educational level to be most highly correlated with all other variable 
including the dependent variable of teacher acceptance. Education level accounted for the most var- 
iaiuc in the regressicm analysis, 9 percent. In addition to education level. Table 6 lists the multiple 
correlations for race and sex. Years in teaching did not explain a sufficient amount of variation to 
Ih- included in the regression equation. The Pearson product moment statistic was used to compute 
the correlation coefficient. .Statistics associated with the regression equation can be found in Tables 
A 3 and A -4. 

The total amount of variation explained by the regression analysis. 13.5 percent, is not great 
enough t«» place much confidence in the use of personal demographics as a means of predicting 
teacher acceptance of curriculum units. 
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Table 5 



IntcrcorrcliitiuiiK Among Dcinc^apliic Variables 
and Teacher Acccptaiicc tif the Currtculuiii UiiitK 





Education 


Years in 


\i 'ftM •inline: 


i-evei 


Race MX Teaching 


Educiiticin Level 








.223 




%Sex 


.371 


-.168 


Year ill Teiiching 


.377 


-.063 .166 


Teacher Acceptance 


.303 


-.246 .219 .090 


^Wirli an N of 984 subjects, all correlations in the table are significant at the .01 level. 



Table 6 

Percentage of Variation in Teacher Acceptance 
of Curriculum Units Explained by Demographic Variables 



Viiriable Added 


Multiple R 


Cumulative Percent of 
Variance Explained 


F Value 


Edut'dtiun Level 


.303 


9.17 


99.096 


Race 


.354 


12.50 


37.395 




.367 


13.46 


10.863 



F« 3, 9K() = 2.61 needed .05 level. The F value indicates the significance of the amount of 
vjriaticin explained by the addition of the next variable to the regression equation. See Appendix 
Table A-3 for the regression equation. 
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IMflusion Variables Associated with Teacher Acceptance 

*rhc direction of teacher acceptance on several of tliew variables is of major interest, 'i'lie reader 
sliould keep in mind that a low .score on the dependent variable indieatcs a high level of teacher ac- 
ceptance. The teachers who were most accepting uf the curriculum units had the lowest educational 
levels. IVrhaps this indicates a certain willingness to try a new curriculum unit despite the disruption 
to the elavsrmnii routine? Blacks and other minorities, including women, had slightly higher levels of 
teacher acceptance of the units than whites and males. Years in teaching had little relationship to any 
variable other than an obvious positive correlation with education level. 

The degree of revisiim which took place in the units may have influenced unit acceptability to 
teachers. Editorial boards and committees with rcprescntathres firom the participating LBAs and CVE 
reviewed each unit. Revision of a unit could indicate a variety of factors: the appropriateness of the 
unit activities for a targeted grade level, the number of references to local conditions that would have 
to be edited out fur national distribution^ or the biased perspective of the unit developers. The units 
were rated by the CX^EM staff member in chai|se of the revision activities. Several intervening variables 
were operating to provide less than a clear measure of unit revision. For example, the press of time 
during the unit revision process resulted in some of the longer units being set aside in order to process 
shorter units. When time ran out, the longer units received only minimum revisions. Table 7 shows 
tlie averagi' level of acceptance for each group of units. The F of 2.24 contained in Table A-5 was not 
significant at the .05 level. Apparently, the degree of revision is not a good indicator of the acceptabil- 
ity of the units to teachers. 

Tiie evaluation reports on the forty-one curriculum units were examined for information on 
flagrant bi.ises that may have been contained in the units. The overwhelming majority (92.7 per- 
cent) of the *>2K teachers responding to the question on flagrant bias did not perceive any bias in the 
units. Written comments from forty-nine teachers indicated that the types of bias most frequently 
perceived were sexual and cultural: the list of biases included economic, ethnic, and racial. These 
data indicate that flagrant bias was not perceived as a significant factor affecting the acceptance of 
CX^EM units by teachers. 

Anotiier variable of interest to diffusion researchers is the tendency of users of educational pro- 
ducts to he more receptive to the product if they have had prior opportunity to develop or adapt it 
to hKal needs. This tendency is at cross-purposes with the need for transportable curriculum mate- 
rials. 1'he CX'EM unit field tests provided an excellent opportunity to obtain empirical evidence on 
th V acceptability of internally developed curriculum units compared to externally developied curricu- 
lum units. Eleven of tlic forty-one units were field tested in development sites as well as non deveK 
opnient sites. Tliese eleven units were selected for this comparison only. Table 8 compares the units 
.«ii*locteil tor this study of development versus nondevelopment sites with the remaining units on the 
degree of revisitni variable. The selected units are skewed slightly to tlie minimum revision level, but 
essentially the selected utii^.. are typical of the total units on the distribution of this variable. This 
coinparisuii provides some evidence of the degree to which the eleven units are representative of the 
forty tme units. The mean sct>res of the teachers engaged in a field test at a given site were used as the 
XfUnpIc unit; tlius. the teacher acceptance score for each of the unit/site field tests should be relatively 
stable. 
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Teacher Acceptance of Curriculum Units 
by Degree of Unit Revision 



iicgfce til 
Rcvtsioit 


Number Average Level 
of Units of Acceptance" 


Minimal 


n 10.92 


Moderate 


25 9.74 


Extensive 


5 10.26 


TOTAL 


10.12 


*^llnits seoring lowest indicate tlu highest level of teacher acceptance. 




• 

Tables 


Distribution of Curriculum Units Selected for the Comparison 
of Development Site Versus Nondevelopment Site 


Degree of Revision 
Minimum Moderate Extensive Total 


Selected Unit.s 


6 3 2 * 11 


Rcnitiining Units 


5 22 3 30 


10TAL 


n 25 S 41 



2K 

37 
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1 able *> conttiiiis the results of the comparison between development sites and nondevelopment 
sitesl 11ie UMvliers at the devehipnient site perceived the units to be more acceptable than the teach- 
ers at uundcvehiputeiit sites^ however, the dilYerence was not siguilicant at the .05 level* See Table 
A fi for the F table* Apparently* teachers in field tests located withui the local education agency site 
where the unit was devehiped felt a sense of ownership or identification with the unit that was not 
present at nondevelopment sites* This is a hypothesis* not a conclusion of this study* 



Table 9 



Teacher Acceptance of Curriculum Units 
by Relationship of Deveiopment Site to Field Test Site 





Number of Groups 


Average 


I hlit IX'wIttpvd 


of Teachers 


Acceptance' 


Intcriiiil tt) tlic field test site 


11 


17.75 


External t(» the field test site 


38 


24.01 


TOTAL 


49 


22.61 



'*rhe lowest sct>re indicates the highest level of teacher acceptance* 



The ability of teachers to use curriculum units in a manner consistent with the intent of the devel- 
opers t»f the units must be a high priority for any national curriculum project. The quality of an 
educational product which allows it to be used completely and pervasively in an educational program 
or curriculum may be called infusibilitv> Teachers participating in the field tests of the CCEM curricu* 
luni units responded to two questions that provide insights into the in fusibility of the units* The first 
quisiion referred to the ability of the teacher to fit the career education concept into the regular class- 
tiHUU pn (grain. Table 10 contains a frequency count of responses to this question. The results are in 
favor of the iiifusibility of the career education concept* The second question asked about the inte- 
gration o( the unit into the regular curriculum* Presumably « a school curriculum would be conceived 
more broadly than a classroom program* Over half of the teachers, as represented in Table 1 1 , indi* 
cated the unit integrated well or very well into the regular curriculum* The distributions of responses 
to each of these questions wea' highly significant when compared to chance. Clearly* the teachers felt 
the units could be used easily in their programs and curriculums* 
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Tvaclim* Perceptions of the Infusibility of the Concepts Contained 
in the Currtcuiuni Units into Their Own Regular Classroom Programs 



IX'grec cif 
In fusibility 



Number of 

Responses 



Percent of 
Responses 



Yes 

Somewhat 
No 

TOTAL 



421 

356 
179 

956 



44.04 
37.24 
18.72 

100.00 



« 98.4 > 6.0 needed Ctf' .05 level 



Table 11 

Teachers* Perceptions of the Infusibility of the 
Curriculum Units into the Regular Curriculum 



Degree of 
infusibility 



Number of 
Responses 



Percent of 
Responses 



Very Well 


215 


22.56 


Well 


342 


35.89 


.Somewhat 


275 


28.86 


Po«>rly 


79 


8.29 


Very Poorly 


42 


4.40 


TOTAL 


953 


100.00 



X"" = 34 2.0 > 9.5 needed (« .05 level 
4 
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Furllicr substaiitiiition of the tritiisportiibiHty of the curriculum units is found in the teachers* 
|Vrcc|itionN »»f the need f«>r unit^specific In-service training. Almost half of the teachers believed 
in-Horvice training specific to the unit was not necessary! This lends credibility to the curriculum 
unit as a prtntuct package that is relatively self-installable. However, some of the teachers responding 
to the evaluation questinnnaire were not present for in-wrvice training; their opinitms were recorded 
with thosi* of other teachers. 

Diffusiini research suggests the need f«»r teachers and other professionals in education to main- 
tain relationships with turn -educators in the coninmnity. Interactions antong teachers, administrators, 
guidance counselors, and others at the school and/or district levels are considered healthy and sup- 
|K>rtive o( innovative behavior. The CCEM curriculum units apparently had a positive effect, as per- 
ceived by the teachers using the units, on interactions with others both in and out of the school 
system. The frei|uency counts in Table 1 2 shows moderate increases in the interactions with classes 
and the connnunity-iit-largc as .1 result of teaching the units. 

Throughout this report, the authors emphasize the self-report nature of the data collected on 
the acceptability of the CCEM curriculum units to teachers. No attempt was made by researchers 
t«» verify resptmsi*s or to mtmitor the collection of data in any way. however, the respondents taught 
the units. As participants in this curriculum unit evaluation activity, their responses represent one 
of the Ikm sources of information about the units. The teacher of the unit must be convinced of 
its value if career education is to impact on American youth. 



Table 12 

Teachers* Perceptions of the Extent to Which CCEM Curriculum Units 
Enhanced Interaction betwrenThcm and Their Classes 
and the Community-At-Lai^ 



Extent of 


Number 


Percent 


Interaction 


of 


of 


Enhancement 


Responses 


Responses 


Much Better 


75 


8.07 


lletter 


305 


32.83 


About the Same 


463 


49.84 


Worse 


74 


7.97 


Mucli Worsi' 


12 


1.29 


Tt)TAL 


929 


100.00 



7 



X , = 7H6.1 >9.5 needed («' .05 level. 
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FINDINGS, IMPLICATIONS, AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 



The emergence of career education as a viable theme for reconstituting school curriculums re* 
suited in many diverse and varied activities to create career education curriculum units. Not the least 
cif these aciivities was the school-based model sponsored by the National Institute of Education and 
developed by *riie Center for Vocational Education. This model developed 13S curriculum units; the 
first forty-five of these were field tested. Forty-one of these units formed the focus for this research. 

Examined in this report were the following diffusion-related variables: the use of a temporary 
system as a device for linking a prime contractor wi h local education agencies* and the acceptance of 
the curriculum units by teachers in the field test sites. Several independent variables were related to 
the teacher acceptance of the curriculum rnits: (1 ) teacher demographics of race* sex« education 
level, and years in teaching; (2) the degree of curriculum unit revision; (3) the location of the unit 
development site: (4) the infusibility of the concepts and the units; and (5) the perceived effect of 
teaching the unit on teacher interaction with the class and the community«at-large. 

Tliis study was ex post facto in nature. The data came from documentary recwds, evaluation 
reports, and teacher responses to the field test questionnaire. Critical incidents were recorded from 
telepluine memos, correspondence, and other sources to describe the processes used to link CVE with 
tiie ccMiperatiiig l.EAs. No data were collected by the diffusion researchers themselves; all information 
eanu* from secondary sources. Informal conversations were held with the schooNbased model staff. 
Questions CHI diffusion ctmsiderations wen? submitted to the external evaluator. Several were used in 
the final evaluation instrument. These questions formed the basis for analyses of the teacher accept* 
i\ Hv of the curriculum units. 

Findings 

1 . Role definition and maintenance are major factors influencing the success of a temporary 
system as a device for linking educational organizations. 

2. Technical assistance to educational organizations in the process of developing, revising, 
and installing curriculum units should be flexible and adaptable to local conditions. 
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3* TUv expressed endorsement of the curricuium deveiopnieni activities by influenttais 
within the development site is essential to the success of the project. 

4. Education level explained a greater proportion of tlie variation in teacher acceptance of 
the curriculum units than race« sex« tir years of teaching experience: the higher the educa- 
tion leveL the lower the level of acceptance* 

5. Blacks and other minorities had a slightly higher level of acceptance of the curriculum 
units than whites* 

6. Females had a slightly higher level of acceptance of the curriculum units than males. 

7. Years in teaching did not explain a significant amount of variation in teacher acceptance 
of the curriculum units when compared with education leveL race, or sex. 

H. The amount of revision required in the curriculum unit appeared not to inHuencc teacher 
acceptance of the units. 

9. Curricuium units field tested within local education agencies sites where they were 

developed received slightly higher ratings on teacher acceptance than the same units when 
tiiey were field tested in non-development sites. 

10. The teachers believed the concepts would fit easily into their regular classroom program. 

1 1 . The units were perceived by most of the teachers to integrate well into their curriculum. 

1 2. Almost half of the t achers indicated the units could have been effecth^ely taught without 
any unit-specific in*service training. 

13. interacticm among the teacher, the classes, and the community was enhanced slightly by 
the teaching of the curriculum units. 



Implications 



I » Pers(His advocating use of the curriculum units should expect various exhibitions of 
organized resistance by representative groups of varying persuasions. 

2. Position descriptions among members of the temporary system installation teams should 
be carefully written to assure the delegation of authority commensurate with responsi- 
bilities. 
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h-cijcct iifficcr . sluiuttt uluiiitain survciiiaiice and sensitivity to inter-personal relationships 
among members of the linking organizations and the client system and the resource system. 

Incremental decision making will be required to cope with unanticipated changes in pro- 
duct installation requirements. 

Endorsement t>f curriculum development activities from influentials in the developing 
agency must occur periodically. 

Teachers with more formal education tend to be somewhat more skeptical and less accept- 
ing of innovative curriculum units than teachers with less formal education. 

Blacks, females, and other minorities should pose no special problems for the installation 
of curriculum units. 

Apparently respondents in local education agencies where the unit was developed felt a 
sense of ownership that influenced the acceptability of the units. 

The units were perceived to be relatively free of bias and the need for unit-specific in- 
service education: they are relatively transportable and infusable into regular classroom 
programs and curriculums. 



Recommendat ions 



Organisations contracting to develop or install educational products such as curriculum 
units should specify the obligations of linking agencies such as temporary systems in as 
much detail as possible at the time of the agreement. 

A monitoring system should be developed to obtain feedback on the activities of linking 
agents to assure effective utilization of staff time and resources. 

Whenever curriculum units arc dcveh A for national distribution by local education 
agencies' personnel, the personnel and .es should be somewhat representative of the 
national target pc>nuiation for that unit. 

Teacher selection for adopting innovative educational products should be based on interest 
in the product or variables other than race, sex, formal education, or experience in teaching. 

The installation e>f educational products into a local education agency should provide an 
opportunity K teachers and others to develop and/or adapt the product to local conditions. 
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APPENDIX A 



Statistical Tables 



A'l Number of Teachers Responding to the Quchtitinnairc by Unit and Field Test Site 

A-2 Alpha Level fur the Teacher Acceptance Variable by Curriculum Unit 

A-3 Statistics Associated with Variables in the Regression Equation 

A'4 Multiple Regression Equation 

A-5 Analysis of Variance of Teacher Acceptance Means by Degrees of Revision of the Units 

A-6 Analysis of Variance of Teacher Acceptance Mean Scores by Location of Development Sites 

A-7 Probabilities associated with Chi Square values by unit for the question "Do you feel that the 
concepts and the related learning activities presented in this unit would easily ilt into your 
regular classroom program?" 

A-8 Probabilities associated with Chi Square values by unit for the question "How well do you think 
the content of this unit would normally integrate into your regular curriculum?" 

A-9 Probabilities associated with Chi Square values by unit for the question "Compared to the regu- 
lar curriculum, how well did this unit enhance interaction between you and your class, and the 
community-at-large?" 
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Tabic A-1 



Nuiitbcr oj" Teachers RcsptHidtng tu the Qucstiuttnairc 
by Unit and Field Test Site 


















C!tirrii*tiiuin 
Unit Niiinl>i»r 


1 


4 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


1 




- 


9 




t 




(] 


•> 


5 


9 


- 


8 




o 
o 




3 




8 


7 


4 


•? 






4 


4 


12 




4 








5 




10 


- 


5 




A 
f 


..^ 


6 






10 




1 




7 ^ ^ 


7 






9 


5 


J 




V 


8 




- 


16 




D 






9 




ft 


8 


3 


X 

•J 


A 




10 




- 


17 




A 
\f 




7 


11 


15 




- 






Q 




12 






9 




•> 




8 ^ _ 


13 


• 


4 




4 








14 




14 




X 






L^-v^ 


15 


11 


- 


• 


Jr 








16 


4 


7 


- 


5 




A 


1^^^ 


17 


9 


3 


- 


4 








18 




13 


- 


2 




A 


1— N/S^ 


19 


6 


7 


- 


3 






: — 


20 




* 


11 




X 

*/ 




0 


21 






1 1 

1 1 










->■> 


13 


5 




2 








23 


9 


3 




3 




4 




24 






11 




3 




6 ^ 


25 


6 




6 




2 






26 






9 




3 






27 




11 




5 




4 




2H 


10 


2 




4 




4 





3{> 



13 



31 


6 


8 


3 


3 


4 


6 


32 


6 


8 


4 


2 


4 


6 


33 


7 


7 


4 


3 


4 


5 


34 




30 










35 


15 




6 




6 




36 


14 




8 




8 




37 


- 5_ 


9 


4 


3 


4 


5^ 


38 


12 




10 




6 




39 


6 


8 


4 


2 


4 


6 


40 




15 




6 




9 


41 


- 5 


9 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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Alpha Level for the Teacher Acceptance 
Variable by Curricitlutn Unit 



Cumcuiuiii 
Uiiic Numl>cr 


Alpha 
Level 


01 


.87 




.89 


03 


.89 


04 


.86 


0^ 


.88 




.88 


07 


.91 


OK 


.85 


00 


.89 


■ \w 


.91 


i 1 


.89 


12 


.93 


13 


.93 


14 


.83 


IS 


.85 


16 


.90 


17 


.97 


1ft 


.92 


19 


.96 


20 


.87 


21 


.93 


22 


.97 


23 


.84 


'>4 


.64 


25 


.98 


26 


.87 


'a* / 


.86 




.97 




.96 


^0 


.90 


1 


.90 




.89 




.88 


34 


.82 


35 


.94 


36 


.85 


37 


.88 


38 


.87 


39 


.84 


40 


.90 


4t 


.91 
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Table A.3 



Statistics Associated with Variables 
in the Regression Equation 



Viirtable Regression CocfOcient Standard Error 



6.884 



Educational Levels .224 .033 

--78 .031 -5.807 

.106 .032 3.2% 

i-<fs, ~ 1.960 needed fa' .05 level 
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Multiple Regression Equation 



Y' = -223 X1 . .178X2 + .106 X3 4 .882 

where Y* = Predicted teacher acceptance 
X| s Educational level 
X2 = Race 



X^ « Sex 
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Table A-S 



Analysis of Variance of Teacher Acceptance Means 
by lX*grces of Revision of the Units 



Source »»f Sum of Mean 

Variation d.f. Squares Square 



Unit Revision 2 10.77 5.38 2.24 

Within 38 91.40 2.41 

TOTAL 40 102.17 



*'2,38 = 2.2379 <3.25, needed @. 05 level 
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Table A-6 

Analysis of Variance of Teacher Acceptance Mean Scores 
by Location of Development Sites 



Sum of Mean 
Source of Variation d.f. Squares Square 



iXvclopmcnt Site 1 334.59 334.59 2.64 

Within 47 5957.29 126.75 



''l. 47 = 2.6397 <4.04. needed (o' .05 level 



SO 
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Tabic A-7 



Prtibabiiitics assiiciatctl with Chi .Si|Uiiro values by unit fc»r tlic tjucstioii "IHi y«)u fool that the con. 
tcpts and the related learning activities presented in this unit would easily fit into your regular class- 
rmmi i>roiiram?' 



C^urriculum 



it Number 


N 


Chi Square 


Probability 
.10404 




1 


19 


4.5 


•2.26336 


2 


30 


3.8 


.14957 


-1 89712 


.1 


30 


3.8 


.14957 


1 89712 


4 


20 


19.9 


.00005 


-6 90776 


5 


19 


3.9 


.14263 


A 94771 

1 . 7~ 9 9% 


6 


19 


8.3 


.01564 




7 


30 


20.0 


•00005 


-6 90776 


H 


30 


14.6 


.00068 


-6 9077ft 


9 


30 


4.2 


.12246 


-2 09Q73 


10 


29 


1.1 


.57609 


.0 ^Slft^ 


n 


29 


16.6 


.0002S 


.ft inft4n 


12 


20 


6.7 


.03508 


-3 3S241 


13 


19 


22.8 


.00001 


-ft 007 7ft 


14 


20 


29.2 


.00000 


-ft 9077ft 

*\9%W\9 9 #M 


15 


20 


19.9 


.00005 


•ft 9077ft 


16 


20 


9.7 


.00783 


•4 H2831 


17 


17 


10.7 


.00473 


-5 29832 


18 


18 


9.3 


.00941 


-4 7105) 


19 


14 


1.9 


.39515 


-0 92887 


20 


17 


3.6 


.16146 


-1.82635 


21 


18 


7.0 


.03020 


-3.50656 


22 


20 


20.8 


.00003 


-6 90776 

. 0\9 9 9 \9 


23 


19 


3.3 


.19564 


-1 62964 


24 


20 


1.3 


.52205 


-0 65009 


25 


16 


1.6 


.44375 


-0 81193 


26 


20 


9.1 


.01057 


-4 50986 


27 


20 


6.1 


.04736 


-1 057ft 1 

%J*\9J 9 \9 \ 


28 


18 


3.0 


.22313 


-1 50058 


29 


17 


4.4 


.1 1344 


1 \1\9j 9 


3(» 


20 


4.9 


.08629 


2 45)41 


31 


24 


4.8 


.09301 




32 


30 


2.6 


.27'>53 

• M r M «f */ 


A 7Qll7fi 


33 


30 


4.2 


.12246 




34 


30 


16.8 


.00022 


-6.90776 


35 


26 


9.5 


.00849 


-4.76942 


36 


30 


2.6 


.27253 


-1.30000 


37 


30 


9.6 


.00823 


-4.82831 


38 


26 


4.0 


.13534 


-2.00248 


39 


29 


4.6 


.09921 


-2.31264 


40 


M) 


9.8 


.00745 


-4.89431 


41 


27 


6.9 


.03192 


-3.44202 



Response Ciitcgorics arc yes. somewhat, and no. 
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Probabilities asscKriatcil with Chi Square values by unit for the question *'How well do you think the 
content i»f thix unit would normally integrate intojfour reitular curriculum?''^ 



Curriculum 

Unit Number N Chi Square . Probability '^Ke 



t 


20 


11.2 


.00370 


-5.60800 


2 


29 


13.7 


.00105 


-6.90776 


3 


29 


3.4 


.18461 


-1.68740 


4 


20 


29.2 


.00000 


•6.90776 


5 


19 


4.5 


.10404 


•2.26336 


6 


20 


12.4 


.00203 


•6.21461 


7 


29 


16.8 


.00022 


-6.90776 


K 


30 


31.2 


.00000 


•6.90776 


9 


30 


7.8 


.02024 


•3.91202 


10 


29 


4.6 


.09921 


-2.31264 


11 


30 


6.2 


.04505 


•3.10109 


12 


20 


3.1 


.21225 


•1.55117 


13 


19 


19.1 


.00007 


-6.90776 


14 


20 


24.1 


.00001 


•6.907/6 


15 


20 


24.7 


.00000 


-6.90776 


16 


20 


19.6 


.00006 


•6.90776 


17 


i7 


1.5 


.46557 


^.76457 


IK 


18 


4.0 


.13534 


•2.00248 


i«) 


14 


0.1 


.93100 


-0.07150 


20 


7 


8.6 


.01193 


•4.42285 


21 


19 


3.9 


.14263 


•1.94491 


22 


19 


11.5 


.00322 


•5.80914 


23 


19 


3.9 


.14263 


-1.94771 


24 


20 


1.3 


.52205 


•0.65009 


25 


16 


2.4 


.30498 


•1.18744 


26 


20 


20.8 


.00003 


•6.90776 


27 


20 


6.1 


.04736 


•3.05761 


2K 


16 


I'y 


.02209 


•3.81671 


29 


17 


14.6 


.00068 


•6.90076 


30 


18 


4.3 


.11458 


-2.16600 


31 


24 


13.0 


.001 50 


-6.55461 


32 


30 


4.2 


.12246 


2.10373 


33 


30 


14.6 


.00068 


•6.90776 


34 


30 


25.4 


.00000 


-6.90776 


35 


26 


10.2 


.00600 


•5.11600 


36 


30 


15.0 


.00055 


-6.90776 


37 


30 


13.4 


.001 23 


-6.90776 


38 


26 


8.6 


.01347 


-4.34281 


39 


30 


14.6 


.00068 


-6.90076 


40 


30 


16.8 


.00022 


-6.90076 


41 


27 


8.0 


.01832 


-4.01738 
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Response categories were well, somewhat, and poorly. 
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Table A-9 



IVobabilitics associatcil with C:hi Stiuarc values by unit for the question "Compared to the regulu 
curriculum, how well did this unit enhance interaction between y«>u and your class, and the com* 
niunitvat-large?"' 



4 

1 


20 


10.3 


2 


30 


8.6 


3 




9.2 


4 


18 


9.0 


s 


19 


9.6 


6 


19 


14.6 


7 


30 


20.0 


K 


29 


24.1 


V 


30 


5.0 


10 


30 


9.8 


1 1 


30 


18.2 


12 


20 


5.2 


13 


19 


11.5 


14 


19 


6.4 


IS 


19 


7.1 


16 


18 


4.3 


17 


17 


7.2 


In 


17 


1.6 




a 


2.5 


20 


13 


20.5 


21 


19 


9.6 


22 


19 


27.3 


23 


18 


16.3 


24 


20 


4.9 


25 


16 


6.1 


26 . 


20 


4.3 


27 


17 


6.1 


2« 


16 


0.1 


29 


17 


7.5 


30 


17 


0.5 


31 


20 


12.4 


32 


29 


5.0 


33 


^ 30 


6.2 


34 


30 


30.2 


35 


24 


22.8 


36 


30 


25.4 


37 


30 


14.6 


38 


26 


13.9 


39 


28 


11.2 


40 


30 


9.8 


41 


24 


10.8 



Response categories were better, about 



.00580 


5.15200 


.01357 


-4.29670 


.01019 


-4.60517 


.01111 


-4.50986 


.00832 


•4.82831 


.00066 


-6.90776 


.00005 


-6.90776 


.00001 


-6.90776 


.08209 


-2.50104 


.00745 


-4.89831 


.00011 


-6.90776 


.07427 


-2.60369 


.00322 


-5.80940 


.04030 


-3.21888 


.02941 


•3.54046 


.11458 


•2.16800 


.02765 


-3.57555 


.45113 


-0.79629 


.29200 


-1.23100 


.00004 


•6.90776 


.00832 


•4.82831 


.00000 


-6.90776 


.00028 


•6.90776 


.08629 


•2.45341 


.04677 


-3.05761 


.11648 


-2.15417 


.04693 


•3.05761 


.93941 


-0.06294 


.02318 


•3.77226 


.79018 


-0.23572 


.00203 


•6.21461 


.08070 


-2.51331 


.04505 


•3.10109 


.00000 


-6.90776 


.00001 


-6.90776 


.00000 


-6.90776 


.00068 


-6.90776 


.00095 


-6.90776 


.00367 


•5.72446 


.00745 


-4.88831 


.00463 


-5.29832 



e same, and worce. 
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computations for the stntistic associated with each of the following questions: 

1. IX) you feel that the concepts and the related learning activities presented in this unit 
would easily Tit into your regular classrmMn prt^am? 

t«»tal log^. Pi -146.757170 

-2x(- 1 46.757 1 70) « 293.51 

X^84d.f. = 293.51 >l 06.38 needed at .05 level 

2. How well do you think the content of this unit would normally integrate into your regular 
curriculum? 

tobil iog^. Pi = -187.14999 

-2x(-l87.14999) = 374.30 

X^, 84 d.f. = 374.30 > 1 06.38 needed at .05 level 

3. Compared to the regular curriculum, how well did this unit enhance interaction between 
yo*' utid your class, and the community*at-lai^? 

t<»t.il log^. Pi « 183.98991 
2x(. 1 83.9899 1) * 367.98 

X^, 84 d.f. « 367.98 >1 06.38 needed at .05 level 
1'hc P>. statistic can be calculated as follows: 

= 2 ( log^ Pi where Pi is the probability associated with the observed value of the Chi 
Square variate for the [curriculum unit. 

The probabilities and their logs for the Chi Squares by curriculum unit are listed in the preceding 
tables. 
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APPENDIX B 



Questions used sis a dependent measure of teacher acceptance of the curriculum units. 

1. Overall, how would you rate the quality of this unit? 

a) Very good 

b) Good 

c) Average 

d) Poor 

e) Very poor 

2. Would you recommend thb unit to other teachers? 

a) Yes 

b) Yest with reservations 

c) No 

3* If possible, would you teach this unit to your students next year? 

a) Yes« with no modifications 

b) Yes, with minor modifications 

c) Yes, with major modifications 

d) No 

4. Has teaching this unit changed your mind about the desirability and/or feasibility of 
introducing career education concepts to your students? 

a) Much more favorable 

b) More favorable 

c) No change of opinion 

d) Ihtss favorable 

e) Much less favorable 

5. In g.-ner;"!. did teaching this unit cause you to: (Circle ail that are appropriate) 

a) work with other teachers? 

b) become excited about career education? 

c) ;ieek more information about career education? 

d) increase your knowledge of career education? 
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APPENDIX C 



Qucstiuiis used to measure independent variables associated with teacher acceptance. 

1 . Do you feci that the concepts and the related learning activities presented in this unit 
would easily fit into your regular classroom program? 

a) Yes 

b) Somewhat 

c) No 

2. H«)w well do you think the content of this unit would normally integrate into your 
regular curriculum? 

a) Very well 

b) Well 

c) Somewhat 

d) Poorly 

e) Very poorly 

3. Compared to the regular curriculum, how well did this unit enhance interaction between 
you and your cla'ss, and the community-at-large? 

a) Much better 

b) Better 

c) About the same 

d) Worse 

e) Much worse 
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GLOSSARY 



ACCEPTANCE 



AlX)m()N 



CO-OPTATION 



CURRICULUM UNIT 
REVISION 



The use and approval of a product by an individual or organization. In this 
study teachers may not have felt completely free to reject the product 
(curriculum units) due to obligations incurred by the subcontracts. There- 
fore, the use of the term "acceptance** in this report projects an attitude 
of approval of the curriculum units. 

A decision to make full use of a new idea as the best course of action 
available. (Rogers and Shoemaker, 1971 ) 

A state in which one of two units is absorbed into the oi^anizational struc- 
ture and/or goals of the other. 



This study used three levels of revision: minimum, moderate, and extensive. 
The rating for each unit was performed by the person responsible for the 
curriculum revision activities at CVE. The . v>vision ratings were based on 
the extent of the changes in the units, the guidance provided for the learn- 
ing activities, and the appropriateness of the evaluation procedures, among 
other criteria. 



INFUSIBILITY 



A quality of an educational product that allows it to penetrate a program 
or curriculum in a pervasive manner. 



TRANSPORTABI LITY A quality of an educational product that allows it to be conveyed from one 

site to another vtrith a minimum of loss of effectiveness. 



TEMPORARY 
SY.STEM 



A group of individual roles and organizational relationships that are estab- 
lished for a specified length of time to achieve a common goal(s). The 
school-based model used two teams of individuals as a temporary system 
linking CVE with the LEAs. 
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